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Various interesting groupings occur in the judgments, of which 
only a few instances may be cited here. Thus, in the glorious series 
there are two distinct species of grades, one giving glorious first 
place, the other noble. But those who give noble first place almost 
always give glorious second, while those giving glorious first place 
give noble fourth or fifth. Hence the low position and large prob- 
able error of noble in the result, which is really a mixture of species. 
In like manner those who grade radiant high tend to give resplendent 
a higher grade than those who grade brilliant high. There is a small 
number of cases in which resplendent is given first place, and in these 
judgments lustrous receives a disproportionately high grade. Per- 
haps the most interesting single series is the fearless-heroic. There 
are here to be recognized groups grading as first either heroic, or 
fearless, or brave. Brave gets its lowest grades from the heroic 
group, and heroic gets its lowest grades from the brave group. The 
fearless group gives heroic and brave almost equal grades. But 
there is another equally distinct mixture of species apparently inde- 
pendent of the word given first place. About three fifths of the 
subjects grade valiant either second or third, the remainder grade 
it either fifth or sixth. The group giving valiant a low grade tends 
to give fearless a higher grade than heroic, and the group giving 
valiant a high grade gives heroic a higher grade than fearless. These 
few facts may give an idea of the intricacy of the whole problem. 

No general deductions are to be drawn from these results, and 
only by a very large series of observations could it be determined 
whether the experimental method justifies the formulation of any 
general principles, or whether their data are merely to be accepted 
as facts, not truths. But in proportion as the facts are investigated, 
will the decrees of introspection lose their ex cathedra significance. 

Columbia University. Frederic Lyman Wells. 



SNAP SHOT OP AN ASSOCIATION SERIES 

r l ^HE current stock of stories illustrating association series is get- 
-*- ting a little shop-worn, and it behooves psychologists to look 
over a few samples preparatory to getting in some fresh goods. The 
following sample is an honest piece of photographing, and although 
it lacks the color and warmth and fine shades of an actual experience 
(except to the persons who had the experience), it is nevertheless as 
true to life as such snap shots can be. Perhaps this account may 
stimulate some psychologist to record and recount more of the 'ordi- 
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nary' experiences of every-day life. The story follows — at this 
writing it is exactly ten minutes old ! 



Mrs. and Mr. X. are sitting by the fire on a cold winter's night. 
It is about an hour after supper and the three strenuous youngsters 
have been bundled off to bed. The seven-months-old baby still holds 
the fort, but is making no disturbance other than trying her involun- 
tary vocabulary with evident enjoyment. Mr. X. has been smoking, 
but has just discovered that the pipe he has been using ought by 
rights to be retired— speedily. This belief of his is shared by the sur- 
viving members of the family. He facetiously remarks on the mus- 
cularity of his aged instrument of solace. Whereupon Mrs. X. 
remarks mechanically (humoring a fool according to his folly), 
' ' Ancient of days. ' ' She is a reverent churchwoman and quite accus- 
tomed to the Bible phrase and the hymn beginning with these words. 
Nor does she reflect upon the seeming irreverence of using the words 
in such a connection. For forthwith she forgets all about the offend- 
ing pipe and begins to sing the noble hymn 'Ancient of Days,' fol- 
lowing Jeffery's familiar tune of the same name. Now this reaction 
on her part was to be expected, inasmuch as she is a member of the 
choir and her husband a 'sort' of member. So the ruminative song- 
attitude is 'on.' By the time the hymn is ended the baby furnishes 
an apparent diversion. She 'says' something that sounds like 
' wicker. ' Now this word fires off a family joke ; for the three-year- 
old sister of the baby is in the habit of characterizing her infant sis- 
ter's reprehensible habit of 'licking' the sheet as the doings of a 
'wicker' (licker). Straightway Mrs. X. takes up her parable, fol- 
lowing 'wicker' as a cue, and proceeds to sing— for the song is still 
the thing— 'Sweet Dreamland Paces'! Not, as one might suppose, 
for the benevolent purpose of suggesting slumber to the 'wicker,' 
but because the words 'the wicked cease from troubling' occur in the 
last stanza of the aforesaid song. Her husband dreamily joins in 
and at the end somewhat jauntily chants as final recitative the bar- 
barous syllables, 'tum-tum-tum.' At this juncture Mr. X. should 
have allowed his companion to have the next inning, but his mood of 
rhythm lures him on, and the frog's supposed advice to the befuddled 
carouser comes to mind: the inebriate is about to cross a swampy 
place and he thinks he hears the frogs say, "Better-go-round." 
Whereupon Mr. X.'s voice repeats his mind's remark and he says 
lazily, "Better-go-round." Of course Mrs. X.'s mind is not going 
to be deprived of its due, so she speaks out the mocking remarks of 
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another group of frogs, who tempt the hero of the story by their al- 
luring suggestion of 'jug-o'-rum.' This cadence recalls to Mr. X.'s 
thought the guinea-hen's cry which he had heard about two hours be- 
fore—not the commonplace 'pot-rack' of popular report, but a sin- 
ister 'Jugg-er-naut'! And why this heretical word? Because about 
a year before, while Mrs. X. lay near death's door on account of a 
very serious injury seemingly due to a trivial cause, Mr. X. heard the 
hysterical bird of Africa wail out the words of his own fateful mood. 
Ever since he has heard no other sound from the bird but— ' Jugger- 
naut. ' And finally the little drama of association comes to a close, 
for Mrs. X. begins to imitate, for the baby's benefit, the soprano 
chuckle of the domestic turkey -hen! Whereupon Mr. X.'s mind is 
'sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought,' and he invites Mrs. X. 
to a ghostly study of experiences just expired. 

II 

The 'laws of association' are still supposed to be one of the most 
respectable assets of psychology, in spite of many rather harsh criti- 
cisms of 'association.' Indeed, most students of mental facts 
would agree that association is not the mechanical and atomistic proc- 
ess it is so often represented to be. Inasmuch as the little account 
we have just given is a good illustration of association in its most 
mechanical form, it may be interesting to comment on some aspects 
of suggestion as revealed by this case. 

1. We may note that our true story has nothing to do with logical 
thinking and that it is free from emotional values. Even 'Jugger- 
naut' appears free from its emotional fine linen, owing its appear- 
ance to its recency, to its mechanical resemblance to ' juggerrum, ' and 
to the fact that it is a piece of experience 'shared' by the two parties 
of our story. But it is evident that the series would never have oc- 
curred if the 'laws' of similarity and contiguity were the only modes 
of association. For the very reason of being of the series is due to 
social en rapport and responsiveness. We may note further that 
the rhythm-attitude is present all through the give-and-take of a 
rather listless mentality. 

2. One is strongly tempted to call our story a case of 'association 
by community.' There is community of time, place and circum- 
stance ; community of interests and experiences ; conscious en rapport 
and responsiveness. Nowhere does the action go beyond the ex- 
perience common, and known to be common, to both actors. May we 
not say that here we have a case of the psychological process under- 
lying Adam Smith's 'sympathy' and Professor Giddings's 'conscious- 
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ness of kind'? Assuredly the series is not explained by the trivial 
congruity of such words as 'wicker' and 'wicked,' 'Juggernaut' and 
juggerrum,' and of such rhythmic resemblances as 'tum-tum-tum' 
and 'better-go-round.' True, these resemblances 'fire off' the various 
episodes; and continuity (contiguity) in experience determines each 
party's associative reactions; but both modes of association are 
cut across by the mutuality and 'give-and-take' of association by 
reciprocity or community. Each one's experience-continuity is 
checked and determined by features common-to-both. Would it, 
then, be 'mythological' to say that social similarity-and-contiguity 
is manifested by 'association by community'? May it not turn out 
that a careful study of all real and concrete experiences of association 
will show three phases of associative process — (1) continuity (con- 
tiguity), (2) congruity (similarity), (3) community {en rapport) ? 
After all, in a sense it may be said that real association is fundamen- 
tally social and that 'psychological' association is but a pale abstract 
from the richness of social experience. 

3. An 'ethological' study of our story would show practical in- 
terests and character-tendencies as the real powers behind the throne. 
For instance, we may note: singing for the children, the baby's do- 
ings, the other children, the wife's sickness, imitating animal cries to 
amuse the children. All these tendencies belong to the same general 
group, and therefore cooperate to keep agoing any attitude that is 
consonant with them. If the modes of association determine the form 
of the series, and the prevailing attitude its general contents, then it 
would seem that the instinctive tendencies or impulses determine its 
special contents. In our ordinary studies of association our interest is 
largely absorbed by the forms of connection, and the real motive- 
powers that decide what items shall be associated escape our atten- 
tion. 

4. Our case presents us with a typical instance of ordinary unhur- 
ried psychical action. We should, therefore, expect to find the es- 
sential 'mental elements' or psychical aspects pretty well marked. 

Now this is exactly what we do find. Conspicuous are (1) sensa- 
tional imagery, the 'substantive elements'; (2) relational elements, 
relations of continuity, community and congruity, corresponding to 
the three modes of association. The various forms of 'feeling' 
emphasize and evaluate the items of our experience, but here (3) 
instinctive impulses or tendencies may be said to share with sensations 
and relations the distinction of being the mind-stuff that conduct is 
made of. Indeed, feeling (pleasure-pain, emotions and moods) seems 
to be both sensational and impulsive, with relational elements in the 
background. And intellect and will are evidently complex functions. 
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Possibly a large and varied collection of the commonplace associa- 
tions of daily life would afford fine material for that study of at- 
titude and conduct which the ethology of the future must more and 
more emphasize in psychological investigation. 

University op Mississippi. Thomas P. Bailey. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Poetry and the Individual. 1 Hartley Burr Alexander. New York and 

London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1906. Pp. x + 240. 

It is by no means easy to classify this book as respects its aim and 
purport, for its unity is due to its ideas and sentiments rather than its 
problem. It is designed to be the application of a philosophy (which 
remains for the most part in the background) to the ' analysis and inter- 
pretation of the experience of beauty ' (p. 4). The experience of beauty 
the author believes to be most significantly represented by poetry, because 
in poetry ' the idealizing motive is most manifest ' and because among 
the arts it best unites ' the impulsive charm of wild nature with the sen- 
sitive exclusiveness of artistic disposition' (pp. vii, 5). The term 'indi- 
vidual ' appears in the title because to the author's mind all things are 
good in so far as assimilated to human personality, and because, more 
particularly, in the development of the sense of beauty, as elsewhere in 
the world's growth, is to be found an intensifying evolution of individu- 
alities (pp. 5 and 213). I shall here briefly resume the author's develop- 
ment of his theme. 

The impulse to poetry is the instinct to express mood. Mood is 'a 
kind of insight ' significant of ' what is deep-lying in character,' of what 
the author terms ' an impersonal personality,' an ' apotheosized, ideal 
self.' Ethical inspiration expresses itself in the ballad and epic, from 
which poetry diverges into the drama, which emphasizes the idea, and the 
lyric, which ' aims to win an emotional rather than an intellectual con- 
sistency,' and which through the very absence of explicit and literal 
articulation expresses the mood more adequately (p. 16). Such expres- 
sion of mood is to be regarded as an end in itself, and is thus to be dis- 
tinguished from scientific truth, which 'exists only for its utility ' (p. 13). 

In the development of poetry the author marks three stages: the 
objective and dramatic; the subjective, or a priori, based on the poet's 
conviction of the validity of his own personality; and the introspective. 
The last of these stages is best represented by ' modern lyricism,' which 
bespeaks the present-day social democracy with its elevation of the indi- 
vidual to the place of supreme importance. Contemporary tendencies — 
both ideals and misgivings — are to be understood as due to the incom- 
plete adjustment of this new order, in which a hesitant self -consciousness 

"An analysis of the imaginative life in relation to the creative spirit in 
man and nature. 



